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Overview / Summary of Recommendations 

T he purpose of this guide is to support the West Virginia Department of Commerce’s 

Development Office in developing and implementing the West Virginia State Resiliency 
Office (SRO). The sections of this document include recommended actions for 
implementation, including examples and best practices from similar efforts throughout the 
country. The recommendations range in tenns of applicability. Some will need to be applied 
immediately to get the office stood up, while others could be long term goals. It is recommended 
that the SRO take a phased approach to implementation based upon the capacity and priorities of 
the state and office. 

West Virginia is in a unique position to make resiliency a priority and change the paradigm for 
how decisions are made statewide. The SRO and resiliency in general must be fully engrained in 
the state, with decisions being made through the lens of resiliency. This guide serves as a starting 
point to get the department up and functioning. It is also the first draft of an evolving document. 
Pertinent document references will be provided in the future, and the IRC staff is willing to 
provide expanded research in areas that are a priority for the state. It will then be up to the SRO 
and state leadership to tailor the office to fit current and future needs of the state. 

A brief overview of each section and its intended use follows: 

Section 1: Resiliency Framework 

This section: 1) outlines seven steps to develop a statewide resiliency framework, which can 
guide the state in how it addresses the shocks and stresses communities face; 2) empowers action 
to reduce vulnerability; and, 3) improves adaptability; and builds social capital in the face of 
hazards and changing conditions. 

Recommendations: Develop a comprehensive Resiliency Framework that considers the state’s 
social, physical, environmental and economic sectors for the state through a process that engages 
key stakeholders from across the entire state. The Framework should consist of at least seven 
steps which outline a path to address the challenges West Virginia communities face, 
empowering action to reduce vulnerability, improve adaptability, and build social capital in the 
face of hazards and changing conditions. Specific recommendations for each step are included in 
Section 2 of this guide. 

Section 2: Staffing Needs, Roles, and Responsibilities 

Here are considerations for how the state could set up the SRO staff structure, as well as the roles 
and responsibilities of the SRO as a whole. Also included is a list of suggested pre-disaster and 
post disaster activities for SRO staff. 

Recommendations: As the SRO is established, support recruitment and retention of three core 
SRO staff: one director, and two project coordinators or specialists. As responsibilities increase 
and/or declared disasters arise, more dedicated involvement from SRO staff or additional 
personnel will be required to assist recovery in the impacted areas. 
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Beyond what is outlined in the legislation, the overall roles and activities of the SRO should 
include the following: 1) Provide ongoing training opportunities; 2) Promote forms of planning; 
3) Ensure investments decrease vulnerability; 4) Develop a resilience data resource; 5) Assess at- 
risk assets; 6) Develop technical assistance and tools; 7) Identify or establish funding 
opportunities; and 8) Promote FEMA’s community rating system. 

Section 3: Organizational Chart 

This section provides a recommended organizational structure for the SRO within the state 
government structure, including direct lines of authority and collaborative relationships with 
specific resiliency partners across the entire state. 

Recommendations: The SRO is well positioned within the Department of Commerce's 
Development Office. It is key for the office to have latitude to reach across state departments and 
sectors to communicate and provide expertise for resiliency related items. This also includes 
engagement, communication and consultation across all sectors of society. 

Section 4: Coordination with Partners 

Here, the critical relationships, partners, and agencies the SRO should coordinate with in order to 
be most effective are outlined. The benefits of collaborations and methods of communication are 
also detailed. 

Recommendations: 

1. Develop and maintain open and effective communication and collaboration with all 
partners - local, state, and federal government agencies, local organizations, non-profits, 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) - volunteer, and others. It is critical to not only 
follow the direct line of authority indicated in the organizational chart above, but to 
maintain working relationships with state and federal partners. 

2. Work with existing processes to develop and maintain communication with all partners. 
Schedule regular, recurring meetings or conference calls to provide a venue for the SRO 
and partners to provide updates and ask questions. 

3. Coordinate an annual summit, or other event in which resiliency training and planning 
activities can be provided to benefit all parties. Look at the possibility of leveraging 
existing events, such as the annual RPDC conference for the purpose of education and 
training. 

4. Develop working groups or other committees as specific circumstances or opportunities 
present themselves. 

5. Consider creating an SRO website or SharePoint site that all partners can access in order 
to share project updates, funding opportunities, and maintain a central repository for 
resiliency planning resources. 
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Section 5: Specific Factors for West Virginia Resiliency 

This discussion encompasses the intertwined recovery and resiliency issues that impact the state 
as a whole, along with recommendations on how the SRO may lead or guide initiatives to 
address these issues. Implementation for almost all of the proposed solutions will require 
coordination across the entire state. 

Recommendations: Include resiliency planning and functions in all efforts by addressing 
identified cross-cutting issues throughout West Virginia: 1) Communications and coordination; 
2) Capacity; 3) Community Engagement; 4) Affordable Housing; 5) Broadband; 6) GIS Data; 
and 7) Economic Development. Specific recommendations for each cross-cutting issue are 
included in Section 8 of this guide. 

Section 6: Monitoring and Measuring Progress 

Methods by which the SRO can develop metrics to measure the success of their efforts, along 
with a scorecard for implementation of resiliency on a statewide level are presented. 

Recommendations: Identify a set of performance metrics that can be used to independently 
evaluate the success of state-funded projects and identify benchmarks for success. Also, conduct 
an overall assessment of the implementation and application of resiliency across all state 
departments. 

Section 7: Resources and Funding to Support Resiliency 

Resources and funding opportunities are identified that may be leveraged by state and local 
entities to incorporate resiliency measures. This list is far from comprehensive but it provides the 
most common and consistent Federal resources that other states have identified and continually 
utilize. 

Recommendations: Use state and federal resources to sustain the activities of the WVRO and all 
necessary staff, and work to include operational and staffing funds within each annual West 
Virginia State budget. Communicate available resources to other state agencies and local 
governments to support implementation of resiliency measures. 
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1. Resiliency Office Framework 


A resiliency framework provides a state or community with a clearly defined path to address the 
shocks and stresses they face, empowering action to reduce vulnerability, improve adaptability, 
and build social capital in the face of hazards and changing conditions. The framework is not a 
standalone plan like a hazard mitigation plan or a comprehensive plan. Rather, a resiliency 
framework provides a collaborative forum to assess current risks, plans and practices, and to 
build resiliency into policies, actions and investments across multiple sectors and state entities. 

A resiliency framework is meant to build on existing plans, policies and investments through an 
assessment of existing conditions in the community. Resiliency frameworks consider how the 
reduction of vulnerability to both shocks and stresses can integrate into day-to-day activities and 
long-term vision and goals. Through extensive stakeholder and public engagement, the 
framework planning team should also develop consensus about the state’s vision and goals for 
resiliency, and use community input to guide development of strategies and ideas that help fulfill 
the vision and meet the established goals. 

Inclusion of a broad range of stakeholders can help identify the resiliency-related strengths and 
challenges across the state. One mechanism for achieving this goal is to hold visioning and 
strategic planning meetings. Another option could be to conduct surveys, interviews, focus 
groups and small-group engagement sessions. Stakeholder engagement throughout this process 
will lead to meaningful and substantive input, as well as lay the foundation for implementation. 
Critical components of a resiliency framework include: 

• A common understanding of resiliency and how it relates to state values; 

• An analysis of baseline existing conditions in the state and the shocks and stresses that it 
faces; 

• An inclusive engagement process that informs the public about the importance of 
resiliency, and informs the planning team as it develops the framework; 

• A vision for the state that is supported by forward-looking goals, actionable strategies, 
and projects for action; and 

• An articulated roadmap for ongoing coordination and action. 
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Resiliency Framework Process 

Step 1: Establishing Working Groups 

One of the first and most important steps for development of a resiliency framework is to 
identify critical stakeholders to engage throughout the process. Questions to ask for establishing 
the team should include: Who should lead the process? Who needs to be at the table? What are 
the most effective ways to engage stakeholders and the public? Who will take ownership for 
implementation? How can the process be transparent? It is important that the team represent a 
wide variety of stakeholders within the state. 

Recommendation: Use the board members identified in the SRO legislation to compose one 
of the multiple initial working group. After the first few meetings, assess any weaknesses or 
needs to ensure the group is comprehensive and inclusive. Ensure that the board members 
and/or their designee understand the time requirements that must be devoted to the framework 
and necessary technical proficiencies. When you have a compiled list of the core group of 
people immediately involved, start a second list of all the people, groups or agencies that your 
committees and subcommittees should communicate with in order to be successful. Think 
about the connections you have and the ones that you need to be successful. 


Step 2: Establish Executive Committee 

Developing a resiliency framework relies on strong leadership to identify and convene the right 
team, establish goals, set timelines, and synthesize input from the resiliency framework team and 
the public. The leadership group will ultimately drive implementation and coordinate 
maintenance and updating of the framework. It is helpful to the process if leadership has prior 
experience facilitating a planning or stakeholder engagement process, and the ability to work 
constructively with all participants to understand and integrate state values into the framework 
development process. The formation of an executive committee helps direct the planning process 
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and ensures a broad spectrum of state interests are represented. Additionally, it is important to 
establish ownership of the plan to ensure it is a living document with identified, pre-scheduled 
maintenance activities. 

Recommendation: Create an executive committee of dedicated appointees that have the time 
and skillset required to see the project to fruition. Solicit the use of professional facilitation to 
guide the formal process. Let the steering committee design the framework with input from 
other members. Once areas of resiliency are identified, create working groups for each 
function that can report back to the entire board on a regular basis. Find a way to include the 
public and all geographic areas of the state. The sector working groups should be composed 
of both board members and subject matter experts to ensure a quality end product. 


Step 3: Establish a Resiliency Vision Statement 

The State’s vision statement defines what the State wants to become and establishes the means to 
get there. It should signal the direction for the state's resiliency future, provide a foundation for 
strategic planning efforts, and in no uncertain terms, outline what the state represents. 

Recommendation: Identify the common values of West Virginia and what it means to be a 
part of the state. Establish what the state is known for, what makes it unique, and more 
importantly, what would you like the state to be known for in terms of resiliency. Benchmark 
vision statements that the state has established in other planning documents and determine 
what time period the framework should address (10, 20, 30 years). These elements should be 
closely linked to the existing conditions, and shocks and stresses of the state. 


VISION STATEMENT: OREGON EXAMPLE 


"Oregon citizens will not only be protected from life-threatening physical harm, but 
because of risk reduction measures and pre-disaster planning, communities will recover 
more quickly and with less continuing vulnerability following a cascadia subduction zone 
earthquake and tsunami." 

Step 4: Establish Guiding Principles 

Guiding principles are themes or ideas that reflect the values important to the state, and should 
be expected outcomes of all resiliency activities. Establishing guiding principles early on in the 
resiliency framework development process can help define and articulate what the state hopes to 
achieve through the resiliency framework. 

Recommendation: Once principles are established, make sure to articulate them at the very 
beginning of each resiliency planning workshop or meeting to provide context for how goals 
and strategies should be developed. Also, keep the principles in front of committees as a 
continual reminder of their importance. The principles should be included in every group’s 
plans and documents, making it clear that they are for the state as a whole. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES: VERMONT EXAMPLE 


"A resilient Vermont is better prepared for and able to more effectively manage 
and bounce back from natural disasters and climate-related shocks, and the risks 
they pose to our economy, environment, and social well-being. A resilient Vermont 
focuses on both proactively reducing our vulnerabilities and improving our 
response and recovery, to ensure that we are continually strengthening our 
resilience. We must be resilient at every level - from individual residents, 
households, and businesses and neighborhoods, to the entire community and 
state. There is a shared sense of responsibility for resilience at every level and 
across the public, private, and nonprofit sectors." 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES: STATE OF WASHINGTON EXAMPLE 


"Life Safety and Human Health: Residents of the state of Washington should not 
suffer life-threatening injuries from earthquake-induced damage or develop 
serious illness from lack of emergency medical care after an earthquake. This 
includes enforcing and updating building codes, eliminating non-structural hazards, 
and ensuring continuity of emergency health care. 

"Property Protection: Public and private property within the state of Washington 
should be built, retrofitted, or rebuilt to minimize earthquake-induced damage. 
This includes proper design and construction of both structural and non-structural 
elements. 

"Economic Security: Residents and businesses within the state of Washington 
should have access to income opportunities to meet basic needs before and soon 
after an earthquake. This includes sufficient employment opportunities, market 
access, distribution capacity, and supplier access. 

"Environmental Quality: The natural resources and ecosystems of Washington 
State should be managed in such a way as to minimize earthquake-induced 
damage. This includes the use of proper growth management, accident response 
capacity, and industrial safety measures. 

"Community Continuity: All communities within the state of Washington should 
have the capacity to maintain their social networks and livelihoods after an 
earthquake disaster. This includes prevention of social-network disruption, social 
discrimination, and community bias." 
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Step 5: Categorize Sectors of Resilience 

Stakeholders need to consider state resiliency in sectors or focus areas and provide strategies to 
address potential shocks and stresses. Each sector represents a fundamental building block that 
supports the state's overall resiliency. Through this process, stakeholders should be asked the 
following questions: 

1. What does resiliency mean for the sector? What does this look like in action? 

2. What are the shocks and stresses most often associated with this sector? 

3. What potential strategies could enhance resiliency in this sector? 

Recommendation: Identify 4-8 sectors where West Virginia will focus its resiliency efforts. 
Sector-specific committees should be asked to develop a vision for resiliency for how their 
sector should address resiliency, examine impacts from acute shocks, and identify chronic 
stresses that may lead to an acute shock, affect the state’s ability to rebound quickly, or impact 
daily quality of life. These sectors will serve as primary drivers around which all actions will 
be organized and assessed. In effect, they will help to translate the commitments made in the 
vision and principles, into the desired results and actions the state will undertake to fulfill 
them. 


SECTORS OF RESILIENCE: COLORADO & OREGON EXAMPLES 


Colorado: Community, Economic, Health and Social, Housing, Infrastructure, and 
Watersheds and Natural Resources. 

Oregon: Business and Workforce Continuity, Coastal Communities, Critical and 
Essential Buildings, Transportation, Energy, Information and Communications and 
Water and Wastewater Systems 

Step 6: Identify Strengths and Challenges to Sectors 

Every state has unique conditions that can strengthen or challenge the development of resiliency. 
Additionally, shocks and stresses vary from one state to the next and play a key role in 
identifying the objectives of the resiliency planning process. The working group members and 
additional stakeholders should be best suited to identify and analyze the major shocks and 
stresses in West Virginia. 

Shocks & Stresses 

Acute shocks are sudden, shaip events that threaten the well-being of the state. The frequency 
and intensity of a particular shock can trigger additional shocks (such as a powerful flood 
triggering major infrastructure failure), and the scale of the impacts will vary widely for an event 
depending on a variety of factors and conditions. Stresses are conditions or pressures that grow 
more slowly, eroding development progress over time. Stresses should not be confused with 
broader systemic constraints (e.g., poverty and weak governance) that also inhibit people’s well¬ 
being, but are a more permanent feature of the development context. 
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Recommendation: Have each working group member compose a list of stakeholders and 
subject matter experts. Hold a series of workshops or separate meetings where attendees are 
asked to examine the capacity and resilience of their sectors in more detail. The members of 
the sector groups should use their collective expertise to: 

• Evaluate the current condition of the state’s sector, systems and infrastructure to 
predict how they will perform during a disaster and how quickly they can be restored 
if disrupted or damaged; 

• Develop targets for the desired levels of performance; 

• Develop target timeframes for the restoration of services and functions following a 
disaster; 

• Define the vulnerabilities and key interdependencies of each sector. (For example, 
when considered alone, water might be restored within a day, but its vulnerability is 
that it depends on electricity, which could take longer than a day.); and 

• Prepare recommendations for statewide action to achieve desired targets. 


IDENTIFY STRENGTHS & CHALLENGES: COLORADO EXAMPLE 


Shocks: Numerous fires and floods in recent years; cyber-attacks and other 
technology crimes 

Stresses: Aging infrastructure; increasing population; energy generation and 
distribution systems reaching capacity; climate, including Colorado's severe 
freeze-and-thaw cycles; changing climate trends. 

Problems: Communities across the state need asset risk assessments and 
management tools to understand the threats and vulnerabilities of infrastructure 
they control as well as how to prioritize opportunities to reduce vulnerabilities; 

There is no common definition of "resiliency" and inconsistent design standards; 
Funding limitations do not allow criteria for project evaluation or to 
prioritize/implement improvements; and Infrastructure is not seen as 
interconnected between jurisdictions and there are no incentives to do so. 

* Colorado produced a Shocks and Stresses Worksheet," which will help to identify 
applicable shocks and stresses, the interdependencies between shocks and stresses 
that magnify vulnerability, and to understand how those vulnerabilities affect the 
community's ability to adapt to changing conditions or recover after an event. 

Step 7: Establish Goals, Strategies, and Recommendations 

The final step is to assemble the recommendations that the committees or work groups have 
prepared, based on their meetings/workshops for each sector and derive from them a set of goals, 
strategies and recommendations that, if implemented, would lower risk, speed recovery, and 
have the greatest impact on the resilience of the state as a whole. They are intended to serve as 
tools for shaping the direction of planning, mitigation, and response, as well as the further 
development of policies that will improve statewide resilience. 
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Resiliency Goals 

Goals establish observable and measurable end results that will help shape the overall vision the 
state envisions. Colorado’s Visioning and Goals Worksheet can provide guidance on the creation 
of a community vision and goals. 

Strategies & Recommendations: 

At all stages of the resilience-building process, focus should remain on taking an 
integrated approach. An integrated approach looks at systems and linkages—specifically, it 
requires thinking about relationships between state-level departments, between the 
government and residents, between the public sector and academia, between the public and 
private sectors and between problems. Strategies form plans and methods to reach the state’s 
specified goals and align with the overall vision. Strategies are a good way to link the 
resiliency sectors to recommendations and project ideas. Creating implementable strategies 
may require revisions and further stakeholder engagement. 

Ultimately, there must be stakeholder consensus for recommendations, which should 
be derived from the recommendations that each work group develops and presents to the full 
board for inclusive decision making. The multiple working groups should be tasked with 
developing a working group report focusing on no more than 3-5 substantive action items. 

The action items must be achievable under current conditions. 

Each recommendation and strategy must be tied to a method to monitor and measure 
progress. It is key that the SRO office is cognizant of development being made, while also 
looking to meet clearly identified targets. The progress should be tracked by the office on a 
continual basis and documented via the production of quarterly and annual reports. The 
working groups should establish the strategies and recommendations, and the SRO office 
should measure progress and report to the full board. 


RESILIENCY GOALS: COLORADO EXAMPLE 


1. RISK: Reduce risk to Colorado communities. 

2. PLANNING: Enhance resiliency planning capacity in Colorado communities. 

3. POLICY: Develop, align, and streamline policies to empower resiliency. 

4. CULTURE: Create a culture that fosters resiliency, instilling an inherent 
sense of responsibility among all. 

5. INVESTMENT: Ingrain resiliency into investments in Colorado. 


RESILIENCY GOALS: VIRGINIA EXAMPLE 


1. INFORM diverse leaders from government, business, and the community 
about natural, climate-induced and man-made risks and vulnerabilities; 

2. EDUCATE key groups about the models for community resiliency planning; 

3. ACTIVATE Virginia communities by providing tools to engage in resiliency 
planning. 
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RESILIENCY GOALS: BOULDER, COLO., EXAMPLE 


1. CONNECT AND PREPARE: Prepare all segments of the community for 
uncertainty and disruption by encouraging community preparedness, 
creating a culture of risk awareness and personalizing resilience. 

2. PARTNER AND INNOVATE: Capitalize on the collective problem-solving and 
creativity of our community by leveraging advances in data, research and 
observations to address emerging resilience challenges. 

3. TRANSFORM AND INTEGRATE: Embed resilience into city operations and 
systems by transforming our approach to community resilience. 
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2. Staffing Needs, Roles and Responsibilities 

House Bill 2935 identifies and tasks the West Virginia State Resiliency Office (SRO) with 
numerous roles related to the planning and implementation of functions that make the state more 
resilient to natural disasters. Beyond the authority granted in the legislation, there are additional 
roles that the SRO must champion in order for the office to accomplish its mission. These 
functions will give the office sustained momentum and ensure that the state is better prepared for 
the next disaster. 

The SRO must work to improve the capacity of communities and regions to absorb and recover 
from external events, such as natural disasters and economic trends. It is also to serve as the 
coordinated resource hub to engage federal, state, and local partners essential to incorporating 
resiliency into economic development plans, initiatives, and specific projects needed for long¬ 
term sustainable economic diversification in the entire state. The following section summarizes 
the key roles that resiliency offices around the country employ to make resiliency an ongoing 
priority and how they staff those offices. 

Staffing Needs 

In order to function under the office’s mission, appropriate staffing and delegation of 
responsibilities is key. As the SRO develops, the initial optimal number of staff is three: one 
director, and two project coordinators or specialists. As responsibilities increase and/or declared 
disasters require regular, dedicated involvement from SRO staff, staffing needs will likely 
increase. 

The role of the Director of the West Virginia State Resilience Office is to lead the creation of a 
cohesive resilience strategy for the state, and to plan, coordinate, and direct resilience efforts 
across state departments. The director will guide the creation of a resilience vision and strategy 
document, and work with local, state and federal partners and with external stakeholders to 
deliver key initiatives that will expand and complement the state’s ongoing resilience work. 

The office should also support the employment of project coordinators or similar positions to 
organize, coordinate and advance resilience and recovery processes at the local level. They 
should be responsible for professional-level planning, implementation and support of disaster 
recovery goals, objectives and strategies following a disaster. Their primary role is to manage 
and coordinate support of local efforts to redevelop and build community. In addition, the 
individuals occupying the positions should be able to represent and speak on behalf of SRO 
leadership. The position should work to integrate multiple stakeholders and efforts on behalf of 
local resiliency and recovery efforts. 

Roles and Responsibilities 

Provide Ongoing Training Opportunities 

The SRO should establish a sustainable and permanent training program for key stakeholders, in 
partnership with communities, a variety of professionals from the social and economic sector and 
specialized local and national institutions. Work with local and federal resources, and focus on 
training priority target groups such as: municipal departments and emergency management 
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authorities; fire and rescue services; medical emergency teams and law enforcement personnel; 
economic development specialists; building code inspectors; subject matter experts; the private 
sector; community leaders; and educators. There are many opportunities to conduct or participate 
in training. Listed below are some of the major avenues to allow the state and communities to 
expand its knowledge and expertise in disaster recovery and resilience. 

• Develop training using Homeland Security grants/funds 

• National Incident Management System (NIMS)/lncident Command System (ICS) 
training protocols 

• Independent Study Program through the FEMA Emergency Management Institute (EMI) 

• Webinars or other web based training activities 

• Workshops or training in conjunction with state or Regional Professional Development 
Centers (RPDCs). 

Promote Planning 

Hazard Mitigation 

In compliance with federal planning laws, regulations and guidance, communities must prepare 
or adopt hazard mitigation plans, which are approved by FEMA in order to be eligible to receive 
certain federal funding for mitigation and other non-emergency disaster projects. Hazard 
mitigation plans are documents that aim to identify, assess and reduce the long-term risk to life 
and property from a range of natural hazards. They must be updated every five years, and can be 
stand-alone documents or integrated in a community’s local comprehensive plan. Counties can 
prepare hazard mitigation plans on their own, with other jurisdictions within the county or with 
other counties as part of a multi-county region. In West Virginia, these plans are prepared at the 
regional level by RPDCs (with the exception of Jefferson County). 

Pre-Disaster Planning 

The ability of a community to successfully manage the recovery process begins with its efforts in 
pre-disaster preparedness, mitigation, and recovery capacity building. These efforts result in 
resilient communities with an improved ability to withstand, respond to, and recover from 
disasters. Pre-disaster recovery planning promotes a process in which the whole community fully 
engages with and considers the needs and resources of all its members. The community will 
provide leadership in developing recovery priorities and activities that are realistic, well planned, 
and clearly communicated. Effective pre-disaster planning is an important process that allows a 
comprehensive and integrated understanding of community objectives. Pre-disaster planning also 
connects community plans to guide post-disaster decisions and investments. The SRO should 
work with WVDHSEM and other key stakeholders to prepare a state level pre-disaster recovery 
plans (PDRP) while also a concentrated effort to support and encourage the development of local 
and regional PDRPs. 

Comprehensive Planning 

Resiliency concepts can be incorporated into comprehensive plans, either during full updates or 
by amendment. Also known as master plans or general plans, comprehensive plans lay out the 
long-term vision and values for a community, and outline goals and strategies for future 
development and growth. Comprehensive plans address a variety of issues ranging from land use 
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and development, housing, economic development, transportation and infrastructure, and 
protection of existing natural areas. 

Education and Engagement 

Resiliency is a topic that will require an ongoing sharing of best practices and infusion of new 
knowledge as markets, climate, hazards and solutions continue to evolve. The state should be 
committed to making the SRO a central location for posting information and engaging 
community feedback. More extensive education programs should also be developed in 
partnership with learning institutions and professional associations that have the capacity and 
infrastructure to create platforms for training and knowledge exchange. Lessons learned, case 
studies, and best practice examples should be gathered, documented and shared through training, 
presentations, and online forums to expand the understanding of resiliency and the application of 
solutions in planning, policy, and practice. An ongoing dialog with the public through forums, 
online tools, and advisoiy panels should also be utilized to gather on-the-ground experiences and 
the real-life issues facing residents that will be continuously factored into resiliency strategies 
and solutions education. 

Ensure Investments Decrease Vulnerabilities 

The SRO should consult all community development, housing, environmental, and infrastructure 
programs when applicable to assess investment plans based on current and future risks. 
Additionally, the SRO should provide guidance to pertinent state departments or entities 
regarding investing state resources in more resilient ways. The goal of this action is to help state 
agencies understand where risks overlap with planned investments. At a minimum, the SRO 
should closely examine plans for transportation, stormwater management, economic 
development, housing and community development, conservation and land use, water 
infrastructure, health and social services, and natural and cultural resources. This includes 
ensuring that post-disaster investments do not simply rebuild to the same pre-disaster standards 
when opportunities for enhanced resilience exist. 

Develop a Resilience Data Resource 

All of a state's concurrent resilience planning efforts should use the most complete and up-to- 
date data available. 1 o facilitate this goal, the SRO should develop an online system that 
organizes all resilience data in one place and provides an interface that clearly explains what 
each data layer is showing. A centralized, user-friendly resilience database can serve to 
familiarize planners with key resilience metrics, encourage the use of data in planning processes, 
and ensure that all data resources are considered. This database should serve as the primary 
science-based tool for evaluating existing and planned investments, alongside the state's risk 
assessment. 

Assess At-Risk Assets 

The SRO should lead a review of at-risk assets. Assessments should compare, at a minimum, the 
cost of protecting the asset, the cost of relocating the asset, and the impact of losing or 
abandoning the asset. This review should be done in collaboration with relevant state agencies 
and local governments. Eventually, this process should include everything from privately owned 
properties such as businesses, churches, farmland, and residential communities, to state and city 
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owned facilities such as roads and bridges, police and fire stations, parks, libraries, schools, and 
government office buildings. 

Develop Technical Assistance Tools and Capabilities 

Capacity & Expertise 

The state should build resilience expertise and capacity at the local level by providing technical 
assistance and relevant tools to communities. These should be focused on a few widely 
applicable economic development issues, such as land use planning, transportation planning, 
codes and permitting, or facility siting. Potential technical assistance could include trainings for 
local government staff or a circuit rider program where state staff provide on-going, direct 
assistance to local officials. Although the goal should be to deliver as much assistance as 
possible, time and staff limitations demand a process that prioritizes communities with low 
resilience planning capacity and high hazard risk. The state should consider developing and 
delivering technical assistance in partnership with RPDC’s, regional universities and non-profits 
to increase efficiency and take advantage of existing in-state expertise. 

Tools 

In addition to policies, the SRO should provide access to best practice resources, such as: model 
ordinances, planning tools and guidance documents and resilience and recovery checklists for 
communities to emulate and implement. The EPA’s Flood Resilience Checklist, which helps 
communities prepare for floods, is an example of the types of tools that could be provided. The 
state should develop a centralized online system to provide easy access to this information, a 
resource that could be especially useful to small urban or rural communities that lack internal 
planning staff and adequate connections to external expertise. The online system could also list 
opportunities to apply for technical assistance support from the state, federal government, 
foundations, and other resources. Non-profit organizations and local institutions can be valuable 
partners in producing these guides and toolkits. 


Identify or Establish Funding Opportunities 

Grant Opportunities 

The SRO should be the clearinghouse for all funding opportunities to promote a more resilient 
state, gathering and disseminating information from federal and non-profit funding source, and 
then communicating with RPDC’s and local governments regarding any opportunities. Technical 
assistance should also be provided to assist with the grant application development, project 
implementation and closeout process. The SRO should also work with state departments to 
incorporate resiliency into the criteria for grants, incentives and other funding opportunities. 

Establish a State Resilience Fund 

The state should develop a permanent fund to invest in resiliency projects, meet recovery needs 
in the aftermath of disasters, and assist communities with implementing local resilience 
measures. A resilience fund can provide flexible and immediate resources. For example, these 
funds could pay directly for resilience improvements to state infrastructure, serve as a match for 
available federal and local resources, provide grants to communities, or function as a state 
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revolving loan fund. In the aftermath of a disaster, these funds could be made available more 
quickly than federal funds, which often take an extended amount of time to deploy. 


There are numerous ways states can build a fund, including committing a percentage of existing 
state infrastructure, economic development, or community development budgets to resilience 
projects in those areas. The state can also create special taxes or fees dedicated to resilience, such 
as real estate transfer fees and stormwater utility fees. 

Promote FEMA’s Community Rating System 

The Community Rating System (CRS) is a voluntary incentive program that encourages 
communities to undertake floodplain management activities that go above and beyond the 
minimum National Flood Insurance Program requirements. Activities are organized under four 
main categories (Public Information, Mapping and Regulation, Flood Damage Reduction, and 
Warning and Response), and provide participating communities with discounts on flood 
insurance premium rates ranging from 5%-45%. Beyond the reduced insurance premiums for all 
residents in a CSR-designated community, participating in the CRS program can provide a 
number of other benefits, including improved public safety, enhanced environmental protection, 
reduced damage to property, free technical assistance for designing and implementing certain 
activities, and a better informed and prepared public. 

Examples of SRO Activities (Steady State and Disaster Recovery) 

Steady State Activities 

1. Overseeing and facilitating implementation of the FEMA-4273-DR-WV Recovery 
Support Strategy (RSS). The RSS includes a number of issues, goals, objectives, 
strategies, and actions across four Recovery Support Functions (RSFs), which the state is 
encouraged to implement with the support of federal partners in order to advance 
statewide recovery and resilience. 

2. Working with local, state and federal partners to secure funds for disaster recovery and 
economic resilience and diversification. 

a. Manage and administer federal funds and initiatives awarded for disaster recovery 
and economic resilience and diversification. 

b. Develop program guidelines, forms, and technical assistance materials for 
available funds in accordance with federal regulations and guidelines. 

c. Provide technical assistance to applicants as needed. 

d. Serve as a funding identification hub by researching and staying current with 
federal and other funding opportunities for community and economic 
development, with special focus on resilience and diversification. 

e. Work with Regional Planning and Development Councils (RPDCs) and 
municipalities to establish an information network to distribute funding 
opportunities in a timely manner and assist with technical assistance as needed. 
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3. Establish and facilitate regular communication between federal, state, local and private 
sector agencies and organizations to further disaster recovery and economic resilience 
and diversification. 

a. Identify relevant federal, state, local, private, and nonprofit stakeholders in 
community resiliency and establish ongoing and regular structure of meetings, list 
serve, and other regular forms of communication. 

b. See "DoC SRO Mission and Goals 2-14-17” document for a list of identified 
relevant stakeholders. 

4. Coordinate, integrate, and expand planning efforts in the state for hazard mitigation, long¬ 
term disaster recovery, and economic diversification. 

a. Develop a database of counties and communities with existing comprehensive 
plans. 

b. Work with RPDCs to incorporate economic resiliency into annual Comprehensive 
Economic Development Strategies. 

c. Work with RPDCs to assess the status and implementation of hazard mitigation 
plans. 

d. Work with WVU Land Use Law Clinic to strengthen and expand comprehensive 
planning efforts in counties and communities. 

e. Work with relevant state agencies to update the statewide flood prevention plan. 

1. Work with relevant state and local agencies to integrate hazard mitigation into 
existing plans using tools such as safe growth audits. 

g. Integrate Land Use Master Plans developed by the Office of Coalfield Community 
Development into existing economic and community development planning. 

h. Integrate fossil energy, renewable energy, and energy efficiency planning 
conducted by the Division of Energy into existing economic and community 
development planning. 

5. Strengthen local capacity and initiatives that address hazard mitigation, long-term disaster 
recovery, and economic diversification. 

a. Strengthen and expand local disaster preparedness, prevention, and response 
programs such as StormReady, Citizen Corps, and Community Emergency 
Response Teams. 

b. Strengthen and expand the Community Rating System (CRS) in the state. 

c. Work with RPDCs and municipalities to employ Local Disaster Recovery 
Managers (LDRMs), circuit riders or VISTAs to assist local governments. 

d. Provide training opportunities to all stakeholders to enhance resiliency capabilities. 

Disaster Recovery Activities 

1. Coordinate long-term disaster recovery efforts in response to disasters as they occur. 

a. Organize and implement long-term planning and recovery activities in response to 
specific disasters. 

b. Organize and implement long-term planning for economic diversification of areas 
and regions dependent upon single-industry economies. 
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2. As needed, assign staff to represent the SRO and assist FEMA Interagency Recovery 
Coordination (IRC) staff at the FEMA West Virginia Recovery Office (WVRO). 

a. It is critical for the state to participate in development of the Mission Scoping 
Assessment (MSA) and Recovery Support Strategy (RSS), as these documents 
outline recovery and resilience opportunities for the state, as well as potential 
technical and direct assistance from the federal government. Participation from 
the SRO in these processes will ensure relevant and effective actions for West 
Virginia. 

3. Administer the HUD Community Development Block Grant-Disaster Recovery (CDBG- 
DR) funds to assist recovery efforts in impacted areas. 

a. Identify unmet needs from the disaster and use CDBG-DR funds to address issues 
in the impacted areas. 
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3. Organizational Chart 


The organizational chart below is an example of the position of the SRO within the structure of 
West Virginia state government. It will ultimately be up to the Department of Commerce and the 
Community Advancement and Development division to determine where the SRO fits in relation 
to other state agencies and divisions. Our recommendation is for the office to be connected to all 
partners that have a stake in recovery and resiliency. No one state agency should report directly 
to the SRO, but the office should be a consulting party anytime that a decision is being made that 
has a component of resiliency. This would include state investments, long-term planning and 
anything that can be tied to increasing resiliency. The SRO must change the mindset of decision 
makers in the state to ensure that resiliency is a key component in the process. That is why it is 
critical for the SRO to immediately gain traction and show value in the resources it can provide 
across all sectors of society. 
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4. Coordination with Partners 


The success of the SRO depends entirely upon open and effective communication and 
collaboration with all partners - local, state, and federal government agencies, local organizations, 
non-profits, NGOs, volunteer, and others. It is critical to not only follow the direct line of authority 
indicated in the organizational chart in the previous section, but to maintain working relationships 
with state and federal partners. The West Virginia National Guard (WVNG), West Virginia 
Department of Homeland Security and Emergency Management (WVDHSEM), and the FEMA 
West Virginia Recovery Office (WVRO) have been involved in recovery efforts since the flooding 
events of 2016, and continue to work on projects and efforts that align with the purpose and scope 
of the SRO. These, and other partners identified in the SRO legislation should be viewed as 
consistent partners who can offer advisory and practical support. 

The SRO will serve as a central hub for coordinating resilience efforts across state agencies, and 
the distribution of information re: project and funding opportunities to local governments and 
organizations. At its best, the SRO will coordinate recovery and resilience efforts, provide 
transparency, maintain a sense of urgency at the state level, advocate for recovery funding, and 
build partnerships across multi-faceted public and private organizations. 

Maintaining an open, collaborative dialogue with all partners allows for a number of benefits: 

1. All partners are aware of recovery and resilience activities occurring throughout the state, 
and can identify areas for collaboration and support; 

2. Potential conflicts and duplication of effort are identified and corrected early; 

3. Communication and participation from organizations such as Regional Planning and 
Development Councils (RPDCs), Long Term Recovery Committees (LTRCs) and volunteer 
groups provides awareness of successes, challenges, and needs within local communities; 

4. All partners can discuss potential funding opportunities and identify programs in which 
they may combine efforts to meet needs of multiple communities; 

5. Similarly, all partners can work together to develop a series of actions that communities 
can take to increase their chances of receiving resilience funding; and 

6. All partners can work together to evaluate the economic benefits, cultural or historical 
significances, and social impacts of at-risk assets and consider all options to protect them 
from future hazards. 

Recommendation: 

1. The SRO should work with existing processes to develop and maintain 
communication with all partners. 

2. Schedule regular, recurring meetings or conference calls that work for all partners. 

This will allow the SRO and partners to provide updates and ask questions. 

3. An annual summit, or other venue in which resiliency training and planning activities can 
occur, would benefit all parties. Existing annual summits or workshops should be leveraged. 

4. The development of working groups or other councils (some which may have been 
designated through the Resiliency Framework process) may be a consideration as 
special circumstances or opportunities present themselves. 

5. Consider creating an SRO website or SharePoint site that all partners can access in order 
to share project updates, funding opportunities, and resiliency planning resources. 
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5. Specific Factors for West Virginia Resiliency 

Communities throughout West Virginia face many of the same recovery and resiliency challenges. 
The SRO can serve not only as the central point of contact for information about addressing these 
challenges, but can be the driving force behind the initiatives to address each one. The WVRO IRC 
Team identified cross-cutting issues, each of which is listed below, along with recommendation on 
how the SRO may lead or guide initiatives to address them. Implementation for almost all of the 
proposed solutions will require coordination across the entire state. 

Communication and Coordination 

There is a need for a centralized coordinating body, which would serve to assist the RPDCs, 
LTRCs, and other municipal and local organizations. Municipal, regional and local organizations 
want to sustain their unique communities, and although they have access to some information 
(funding opportunities, programs, and resources), there are many gaps. They would benefit from 
a coordinating body which can obtain and disseminate comprehensive information and 
opportunities related to long tenn recovery. Also, they must ensure regional and state-wide 
meetings are regularly scheduled and supported administratively. Communications are a big 
issue. There should be a platform for disseminating information to local communities to ensure 
the whole state is equipped with the tools needed to make efficient and effective decisions. 

Recommendations: 

1. The SRO should serve as the main coordinating body for information-sharing and 
communicating state goals, plans and programs to local and regional partners. 
Embedding SRO staff with RPDCs may be considered to provide direct technical and 
coordination assistance. 

2. Coordinate with regional and local organizations, holding regular meetings/ 
conference calls, in order to maintain and grow relationships. The communication 
should increase during the disaster recovery process to ensure that there is clear 
communication between the state and local representatives. 

Capacity 

Municipal, regional and local organizations all reported a lack of capacity, both in personnel and 
finances. As a result of limited staffing, the ability to implement current program activities, and 
search for new funding and projects, is greatly hindered. It is also challenging to find sufficient 
funding to support implementation. Needs include a reliable, continued funding source to support 
current staff and future needs. 

Recommendations: 

1. The SRO should work to enhance statewide resiliency and recovery preparedness by 
encouraging recruitment and retention of qualified personnel. The SRO can support 
this effort by providing or coordinating training opportunities through federal and 
state partners, to include: long-term recovery planning and implementation, 
community resiliency and sustainability. 

2. Provide technical support to local organizations throughout the grant process: 
researching, writing, management, and assessment/reporting. 

3. Use CDBG-DR funds or other sources to employ LDRMs in disaster impacted areas. 
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Community Engagement 

West Virginia communities want to be engaged in the recovery process and work on resiliency 
efforts from the bottom-up. Some believe there is too much reliance on the state and federal 
programs, and want communities to ""own their recovery. Municipal and local organizations 
would like assistance in organizing and fostering community engagement. 

Recommendations: 

1. The SRO can coordinate regular regional meetings to organize local community-wide 
recovery priorities, then integrate these priorities into state-wide initiatives, leveraging 
existing relationships and programs with federal and other partners. 

2. Engage local citizens and state partners through the use of social media. Use of 
websites, Facebook and Twitter are often easily accessible and widely used. 

Resilient Housing 

The need for more affordable and resilient housing was expressed by all communities. This need 
existed before the flood; however, the number of individuals and families displaced by the flood 
has made the need for available housing a priority. Additionally, blight is a challenge in many 
communities. Local efforts to demolish vacant and dilapidated structures are often delayed due to 
legal waiting periods when owners cannot be located. 

Recommendations: 

1. The SRO should lead efforts to educate homeowners on preparedness options and 
mitigation strategies while rebuilding to ensure resiliency. 

2. The SRO can work with state government to develop incentives to encourage 
mitigation strategies while rebuilding. 

3. To address blight, the SRO should lead the effort to identify and abate all destroyed, 
vacant, and derelict structures within the impacted communities and rural areas. Other 
suggestions include: encouraging private redevelopment of blighted properties and 
potential use of condemned structures for fire department training exercises. 

Broadband 

Lack of broadband is a major issue throughout the state. Unreliable and slow internet access 
affects businesses, retention of talent and potential businesses coming to West Virginia, 
individual access to information and internet-dependent employment (home and otherwise), and 
the ability to study and work from home. 

Recommendation: The formation of the Governor’s West Virginia Broadband Enhancement 
Council (WVBEC) in 2016 illustrates the state’s commitment to increase broadband access 
and set goals for expanding broadband networks in the impacted rural areas. The SRO should 
serve as a liaison and hub for information-sharing to local communities and organizations so 
that they can explore programs which may help get their communities connected. 
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GIS Data 

Geographic Information System (GIS) data and capabilities are limited at the regional and local 
level. There are various small sections of reliable utility data, and the West Virginia 
Infrastructure and Jobs Development Council has water and sewer systems mapped. The data 
available, however, is often not comprehensive. There is a need for a centralized, comprehensive 
GIS system, which can be accessed by all state, regional and local agencies and organizations. 
Access to such a system would be instrumental in planning efforts, grant applications, and 
programmatic reporting. 

Recommendations: 

1. The SRO can coordinate GIS requests with the West Virginia Office of GIS 
Coordination ( http://www.wvgs.wvnet.edu/www/giscoord/index.php) and the West 
Virginia Geological and Economic Survey 

(httB://www.wvgs.wvnet.edu/www/giscoord/index.php) to see if needed information 
and mapping already exists. 

2. The SRO can serve as a central hub for information-sharing on programs available to 
state and local organizations that may help fill the GIS capability gap. 


Economic Development 

There is a strong desire to expand available economic development assets throughout the state. 
Regional and local organizations want to use and enhance what is available to them: rivers, 
adventure tourism, theaters and "Main Street’’ initiatives. Communities want to see their 
storefronts filled and streets lined with residents and tourists alike; in order to attract businesses 
and tourists, they need help rebuilding and developing those attractions. 

Recommendation: 

In coordination with EDA and other partners, the SRO should lead oversight of economic 
development initiatives in West Virginia through the lens of resiliency. Many of the 
suggestions below are discussed in greater detail in the RSS: 

1. Support and encourage municipality efforts to explore and implement economic 
diversification. 

2. Support revitalization of downtown commercial districts to promote business 
development and economic diversification. 

3. Coordinate town hall meetings and encourage community engagement in economic 
planning and development meetings. 

4. Identify opportunities to develop new and improve existing tourism attractions, 
destinations and businesses. 

5. Expand and publicize the state trails plan (walking/biking/hiking/ATV). 

6. Expand and publicize historic and cultural sites. 

7. Develop mechanisms that allow the state to better encourage development of new 
entrepreneurs and to develop new skilled workers for the tourism sector. 
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Floodplain Restrictions 

Development in the floodplain and floodway has drastically increased flood risk in West 
Virginia and made the population vulnerable to catastrophic losses. Current and future 
development in these areas is unavoidable, but steps can be taken to mitigate against risk and 
make communities more resilient. The SRO should work closely with West Virginia DHSEM to 
promote mitigation measures and other programs to reduce the overall risk throughout the entire 
state, and specifically in socially vulnerable areas. 

Recommendations: 

1 Strengthen and expand the Community Rating System (CRS) in the state through 
collaboration with West Virginia DHSEM. 

2. Recommend adoption of floodplain ordinances in communities where they are not 
present. Work with municipalities with existing ordinances to ensure that the code is 
up to date and being enforced. 

3. Promote the use of FEMA grant programs for mitigation of vulnerable assets and 
populations. 

4. Work with the WVU Land Use Clinic to promote the adoption of ordinances to 
increase resiliency. 
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7. 


Monitoring and Measuring Progress 


The SRO should identify a set of performance metrics that it can use to independently evaluate 
e success of state-funded projects. For example, “losses avoided" estimates are perhaps the 
monert ffe H C ff Way t0 dem ° nstrate how resilience strategies minimize the loss of life and 

that n od m f rCnt r SCenari0S ' FEMA ’ S Hazus_ MH is an example of a model 

that produces losses avoided estimates. The Social Vulnerability Index is another metric that has 

been used nationwide to measure the exposure of different populations to natural disasters based 

on capacity for preparedness and recovery. The metric can be applied from the regional level all 
the way down to individual census tracts. regional level all 

Beyond providing useft.1 internal feedback, identifying, applying, and publicizing a standard set 
of performance metrics to state ftinded projects can help build a strong case for resilience 
luou ghout ^ state^ Baselines are needed to better assess progress and to set goals in order to 

resnkncr 011 " 068 ' meChan ' Sm ,S needed to he, P island investments made to improve 

Top-down tools are often intended for use by an oversight body or require external expertise to 
help a community measure different aspects of their resilience to inform decision maldng 
Bottom-up tools are locally based and locally driven indexes and models and are designed to 
elp communities predict how well they would function following a disaster The overarching 
target categories for developing community-based resilience measures typically revolve around 

Iho'uld'be ’ S0Cm faCt ° rS ’ bu,ldingS and structures and vulnerable populations. Every tool 

• Open, transparent, well documented and as simple as possible; 

• Can be replicated; 

• Can address multiple hazards; 

Are representative of a state’s geographical extent, physical characteristics, and diversity; 

Are adaptable and scalable to different community sizes, compositions and 
circumstances. 

Hazard and disaster planning are different from identifying measures. Planning includes 
measures and indicators, and involves assessing the physical infrastructure and land used for 

heTeLpl„T„?l neCeSSanly r° aCC0U "' ' he adaP ‘ iVe Ca P ad '>’ * h ' «£ ~ or 
the perceptions of the community with respect to risk. Planning is a tool that can be used to heln 

.T ,‘ eVe r h eS " e " Ce ’ but resihence 1S a much broader framework. Similarly, mitigation is a tool ? 

can be used to achieve resilience, but does not take into account different elements within a 
community that are important in achieving resilience. Leadership is an element not accounted for 

thanothe^ 1118 ^ mitlgatl ° n yet is an integraI P art of wh y some communities are more resilient 

A full rollout of the SRO will involve many simultaneous moving parts, and consistent 
communication is a crucial part of this process. The SRO should assign staff to conduct regular 
outreach and check-ins with state agencies undertaking resilience type evaluations, partner 
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institutions outside of state government, and local governments implementing projects funded 
thiough a state resilience fund. This is critical not only to monitor and measure progress on 
specific projects, but also to receive feedback on the state's performance in the coordinating role 
and to evaluate the effectiveness of different incentives and strategies. 

The SRO should eventually require that any project—local or state level—applying for state 
funding propose a set of performance metrics that will be used to determine success. These 
projects should also be required to submit quarterly progress report back to the office and 
incorporate any data gathered into the state's central resilience database. 
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8. Resources and Funding to Support Resiliency 

Ksarrrr avai,ab,e 

against potential hazards and incorporate resiltacy L l0 of 7 ° f In S ““ e rait l 8ale 

otoC7hav™ie„dM "’d SeCli ° n f™?’ ' he m ° S ' C0mm0n and consis,e "' “urces that 
KPDC s, local governments and any other pertinent partners. 

Department of Homeland Security (DHS) 

Homeland Security Grant Program 

The purpose of the Homeland Security Grant Program ; 0 t . 

xzttjsris&zssSSssr 1 * 

l ;fi , G (the Goal ) ot a secure and resilient Nation. The HSGP supports efforts to 

EL, S p C ° re Capabili,ies =>™as the five mission areas of Prevention Pro^tfon 
Mitigation, Response, and Recovery based on allowable costs 

Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) 

• Preparedness (Non-Disaster) Grants 

fo™7p 0Vld 7 tale 7 l0Cal « ovemmen ts wilh preparedness program funding in the 
font, of Preparedness (non-disaster) Grants to enhance the capacity of state andfoca 
emergency responders to prevent, respond to, and recover from a weapon“of m ss 

orS=7^Sr iCal ' bi0, ° 8 ' Cal ’ a " d 

• Hazard Mitigation Grant Program (HMGP) 

S^dkMer 0 '7 le 7 n ' hazard miligation measures following a Presidential^ 
declared disaster Hazard mitigation actions are any action taken to reduce or eliminate 

avt i°hf teiT k nsks \° peop,e and P ro P ert y from natural hazards. HMGP funding is made 

is made availableto thTsfat^h ™ tlgation plannin § and projects. HMGP funding 

made available to the State based on the estimated total Federal assistance FEMA 

provides for disaster recovery under the Presidential declaration. Gr^nt are denned to 

assts, local common,,,es, States, Federally recognized Tribes and Tenitories 2 
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State Resiliency Board 
Meeting Minutes 
Monday, October 16 th 2017 
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* Jeff Wood, Designee for Genenlht DiViSi ° n ° fNa ^ Resources 

Ba " ey - CllKf ° f S “ff We , vIli^D W “' V “ g,nia Na *>"»' Guard 

The following council members were absent: 

• -«, 

Others present: 

• Deputy Director Russell T 

Develop ment **’ West Vir gwia Community Advan 

• Jennifer Ferrell W ,, . . If y Advancement and 

• Hannah Kessler, State Rc^ C ° mmunit y Advancement and Devel 
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SP ° k 'l the Vi T bd,md and *' S "P S “ k =" » revive House Bill 2935, which 
created the M O Board, Office, and Legtslative Committee on Flooding. She also snoke of ,!„■ 

responsibility tha, comes from this legislanve mandate ,o recover,, this state and make „ reslent 
Some action items mentioned were: 

Creation of a special committee, with Brian Farkas WV Conservation Agency as head. 

The reminder that tins committee will report quarterly 

A request for each agency to create point person for future needs and meetings 

Director Thompson encouraged all members to continue collaboration between state agencies as well 
federal and private sectors. She said if we are looking to make long term changes ^ 21 1 we 
aU have to work together in order to do so. She is going to make amendment to HB 2935 toTide 
• t \ irgirna Department of Agriculture into the State Resiliency Board. 

w^FEM Vt a n Re b°V 3nd AUlanCe SeSS, ° n ° n NOVCmber 7th ’ 38 Ae D -elopment office works 
levels for the ^of^ * 3 ^ 

Director Jimmy Gianato, West Virginia Division of Homeland Security and Emergency 

™ m " n °" Cd ' ha ; f *“•“ l ""* “ “ suppon than auvthmg , Iha s 

ever seen He also encouraged the group tha, one of then main functions is to collaborate on 
resource allocanon to maximize these funds while not duplicating services. 

Director Thompson agreed that Wes, Virginia is on the map for recovery, and the countv is loolunv 
at the way we spend this money. 1 lty ls lookm 8 

Director Gianato then explained that the disaster of 2017 was isolated to 4 Counties m the northern 

extern Mari ° n ’ “ d ^ fl °° d W3S n0t t0 the 

/ tent of 2016 flooding, but made sure to mention that when you are the one affected the 

end on a state level doesn’t matter as much to you. He also applauded private sector donors and 

p i anthropic groups for the building of (estimated) 1,000 homes since the June 2016 floods. ’ 

All members of the board were invited to attend the November 7 th Recovery Session with more 
details being passed on as they arrive. 

A motion was made and seconded and the SRO Board meeting was adjourned 



Governor's Recovery & Alliance Session: 
Read-Ahead Document 


Purpose of Summit 

Thank you for agreeing to participate in the Governor’s Recovery & Alliance Session. The 
purpose of the session is to develop an overarching, unified strategy that multiple state and 
federal agencies will use to guide recovery funding decisions related to the June 2016 flood 
event. This unified strategy should enable informed decision-making by senior leadership at all 
levels: local, state, and federal. As a first step in creating this unified strategy, this session will 
convene senior level state and federal officials to build consensus on strategic priorities, a 
framework for the strategy, and a path forward and timeframe for the strategy’s development. 
While the session will focus on how to maximize almost $700 million in funding available 
following flooding in June 2016, this approach can be applied to future resource allocation and 
funding decisions that will enhance West Virginia’s resilience while also spurring economic 
development and creating jobs. 

Preparation 

Each participant from the State Resiliency Board is 
encouraged to bring one individual to the session to 
serve as the action officer for their respective 
agency. This individual will stay for the entirety of 
the event and be available to represent their entity in 
subsequent meetings. The recovery session will set 
the priorities for the state, and the action officers 
will work to get the priorities and strategies 
implemented through collaborative efforts and the 
production of an action plan. This will require 
availability to work with other action officers until 
the project is complete. 


Role of the Action Officer 
The action officer will be the point of 
contact and participant for all subsequent 
meetings regarding the implementation of 
the priorities/strategies developed at the 
session. They should have a working 
knowledge of the agency> s programs, 
resources and authorities and be available 
to meet and represent their respective 
agency through implementation. 

*Federal partners will ser\’e in an 
advisory/consulting role to action officers 
during implementation process. 
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Invitees 



WV Governor's Office 
WV Department of Commerce 


WV Dep artment of Military Affairs 

WVNG 

WV DHSE M 

j WV Conservation Agency 
I WV DEP 
WV DOT 
WV DHHR 
WVDNR 


WV Dept, of Agriculture 
VOAD 
US Senate 
US Senate 

US House of Representa tives 

US House of Representatives 

US House of Representatives 

HUD 

FEMA 

EDA 


Mike Hall 
Woody Thrasher* 
Jeff Sandy* 

James Hoyer* 
Jimmy G ian ato* 
Brian Farkas* 
Austin Caperton* 
Tom Smith* 

Bill Crouch* 
Stephen McDaniel* 
Kent Leonhardt* 


Jenny Gannaway 
Shelley Moore Capito 
Joe Manchin 
Alex Mooney 
Evan Jenkins 
D avid McKinley 
Joe DeFelice 
MaryAnn Tierney 
Linda Cruz-Carnall 


Chief of Staff 
C abin et Secretary 
Cabinet Secretary 
Adjutan t Gen eral 
Director 
Director 

Cabmet Secretary 
Cabinet Secretary 
Cabinet Secretary 
Director 
Commissioner 
] Director 
Senator 


Senator 
Represe ntat ive 
] Representative 
Representative 
| Region III Administrator 
Region IM Administrator 
j Regional Director 


*Member of the State Resiliency Office Board 
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Session Details and Agenda 

Date: Tuesday, November 7, 2017 

Time & Location 

Session 1: 9-11 a.m. (Senior Officials & Action Officers) 

Governor's Cabinet and Conference Room 

Session 2: 11 a.m. - 12:15 pm (Action Officers Only) 

Building 3, 8 th Floor Conference Room 


Agenda Item 


Presenter 


Duration 



Welcome & Introductions 

Governor's Office 

10 minutes 9-9:10 a.m. 

Review Recovery Progress & Best Practices 

FEMA (TBD) 

-j- 

15 minutes 9:10-9:25 a.n 

Overview of Meeting Purpose & Objectives 

Facilitator 

--- 

10 minutes 9:25-9:35 a.n 

Session #1: Identify and Agree to State Recovery 
Priorities 

Session #2: Draft Action Plan for Achieving State 

Recovery Priorities 

-——---- 



OBJECTIVE #1: Identify and Agree to State Recovery 
Priorities (Senior Officials) 

- Identify Recovery Priority Areas 

- Opportunities to Strategically Align Disaster Funds 

- Validate Discussion & Confirm Commitments 

Facilitator 

85 minutes 9:35-11 a.m. 

INTENDED OUTCOME: Agreed upon Priorities for 

2016 Flood Funding and Framework for Next Steps to 
be executed by Action Officers 



Break & Dismissal of Senior Officials 


10 minutes 11-11:10 a.m. 

OBJECTIVE #2: Draft Action Plan for Achieving State 
Recovery Priorities (Action Officers) 

i - Discuss Role of Action Officers 
- Draft an Outline for an Action Plan Including 

Estimated Timelines and Next Meeting 

Facilitator 

50 minutes 11:10 a.m.-no 

INTENDED OUTCOME: Draft Action Plan Outline 

Based on Outcomes from Senior Officials Discussion 



Closing Remarks/ Debrief 

Facilitator 

15 minutes Noon-12:15 p. 






Proposed Funding Allocations (HMGP & CDBG-DR Only) 

Housing 


landing Source- ! 

HMGP Acqujsition/Demolition 

$26,793,051.38 

HMGP Mitigation/Reconstruction 

I $7,048,580.00 

[HMGP Elevation 

' $1,095,215.00 

; CDBG-DR Reconstruction/ Rehabilitation 
CDBG-DR Rental Assistance 

$71,899,250.00 
r $16,000,000.00 

CDBG-DR Bridge Program 

$2,080,000.00 

{ CDBG-DR Multi-Family Rental Housing 

$5,875,000.00 

CDBG-DR Match for HMGP 

$12,440,000.00 

[ TOTAL 

$143,231,096.38 j 


Infrastructure 


funding Source 


HMGP 

CDBG-DR 

TOTAL 


Amount 


$19,224,202.00 
N/A 


$19,224,202 



Economic Development 


| Funding Source 

Amount i 

i HMGP 

N/A J 

CDBG-DR Restore Riverview Project 

$5,712,000.00 

CDBG-DR Economic Development Program 
CDBG-DR Slum and Blight Removal 

TOT A 1 

$12,500,000.00 

$5,875,000.00 

i lUTAL 

$24,087,000.00 j 


Disaster Planning/Preparedness 


funding Source 

Amount 1 

| MMGP 

! $3,212,000.00 

[CDBG-DR 

1 $10,000,000.00 

TOTAL 

IMMI $13,212,000.00 j 
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Disaster Recovery Fund Sources 


FEMA: Hazard Mitigation Grant Program (HMGP) 

1. Program Overview 

a. FEMA describes hazard mitigation as “sustainable actions taken to reduce or 
eliminate long-term risk to people and property from future hazards”. 

• he Hazard Mitigation Grant Program, authorized under Section 404 of the 
Robert T. Stafford Act, provides states, tribes and local governments funding to 

implement actions designed to reduce future damages after a presidentially 
declared disaster. 

C ‘ HMrp tnbeS ° r COmmunities inter ested in pursuing funding for projects under 
HMGP must participate in and adopt a State, Tribal or Local Hazard Mitigation 
Plan. Mitigation Plans help communities identify risks and serves as a guide for 

decision-makers to develop potential mitigation measures to reduce or eliminate 
future damages. 

d. Applications for funding through the HMGP program are developed by local 
communities then submitted to West Virginia Department of Homeland Security 

The WVnH n ^r a 8 T nt (WVDHSEM ) for their review and prioritization. 

e WVDHSEM then submits project applications to FEMA for review and 
approval. 

e. Roles and Responsibilities: 


Authority 


Role and Responsibility 


Local Jurisdiction Develops project applications on behalf of the community, individuals and 
__ businesses 

State or Tribal Estalb !* h * S pr , iorities for miti S ation funding. Reviews and prioritizes applicatic 

Governments submitted and selects those applications that will be submitted to FEMA for 

__ consideration. 

FEMA Conducts a final eligibility review to ensure that all applications and proposed 

projects comply with federal regulations. Provides approval and funding to states 
- for approved projects. 

'"dividuals and businesses cannot directly apply for funding through the HMGP program but - 

car, work mil, ,he,r designated community official to apply. 8 

f. Mitigation benefits include: 

i. Creating safer communities by reducing loss of life and property, 
n. Enabling individuals and communities to recover more rapidly from disasters, 

iii ■ Lessening the financial impact of disaster recovery. 

According to a study completed by the Multihazard Mitigation Council, for every $ 1 spent on 
mitigation projects, an average of $4 is saved in future recovery spending 
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Current Status 
a 

projects through the HMGP^ "" U * bte f ° r 

c. Sixty-four of the 86 projects submitted to WVDHSEM are loratpH t u- 


3. Current Project Breakdown 


Project Type 


^Applications % of Overall Gran. Cost Per Project Type 



4. Upcoming Deadlines 

b w, <l0Cal « ove ™ment) deadline for submission is November 1 2017 
b. State deadline to submit to FEMA is December 22 20n NOVember 3 - 20 '7- 

C byWVDH^FM ! he DeC ™ ber 22 ’ 2017 a PP licati »" deadline could be requested 
by WVDHSEM to extend the period of availability to March 23, 2018 
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Disaster Recovery Fund Sources 


HUD: Community Development Block Grant-Disaster Recovery Program 

1. Program Overview 

a. 12 counties eligible for assistance. 

b ' Sram TT mUS ' benefi ’ ' he Mosl Im P acled a " d Distressed 

c“ nfe '™"’ y UD ‘° be KanaWha ' ° reenbrier - CIa y and Nicholas 

c. 70% of the total funds must benefit low to moderate income (LM1) persons, 

2. Current Status 

a. Total of $ 149 million available for disaster recovery projects. 

b. The Grant Agreement was executed on September 18, 2017. 

c. Initial appropriation of $ 104 million has been approved by HUD. $45 million 
allocation ,s going through public review process and will be submitted to HUD. 

u ic outreach and applicant intake began on August 1 2017 

e. Program has 2 static service centers: Charleston and White Sulphur Springs 
Mobile intakes are performed in affected cities multiple times per week. 

f. Approximately 1,100 applicants have been screened for the housing program 

with over 700 conditionally approved. & P e 1 > 

8 ' ^n“ n u ,y “ C0mpeli ' ively pr0CUred J “" e T and Placed under 

h. The State is currently perfonning a Tier 1 review to evaluate and analyze 
envnonmental impacts related to the proposed activities. This review is expected 
to be complete and approved by HUD in late November 2017. 

i. Construction activities are expected to begin in December 2017. 


d. 
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3. Current Project Breakdown 


Project Description 


Traunch 1 Traunch 2 Traunch 3 


RISE WV Housing Restoration Program 
RISE WV Rental Assistance Program 
HMGP Match 
Bridge Home Program 
Restore Riverview Project 
RISE WV Slum and Blight Removal Program 
RISE WV Multifamily Rental Housing Program 
RISE WV Economic Development Program 
Planning 

State Administration 
TOTAL 


$64,378,950 

$16,000,000 

$12,440,000 

$2,080,000 


$7,520,300 

$2,500,000 

$3,212,000 

$5,875,000 

$5,875,000 

$12,500,000 

$1,667,050 


$8,332,950 

$5,214,000 


$2,279,750 

$104,280,000 

$3,212,000 

$42,383,000 £ 


Tota 


$71,899 
$16,000 
$12,440 
$2,080,1 
$5,712,( 
$5,875, ( 
$5,875,C 
$12,500,1 
$ 10 , 000 ,( 
$7,493,7 


4. Upcoming Deadlines 

a. Applicant (individual homeowner) deadline for the “Housing Restoration 
rogram and the “Rental Assistance Program” is November 30 2017 
Substantia! amendment to the action plan for $45 million is due November 12, 
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Disaster Recovery Fund Sources 


FEMA Public Assistance 

1. Program Overview 

PA Reimbursement Program for Infrastructure allows for the return of 75% federal share 
cost to eligible applicants impacted. 

2. Current Status 

a. 18 counties declared for Public Assistance with 133 requests received. 

b. 982 projects estimated at $416 million. 

c. $ 107 million obligated to date (federal share). 

d. 742 total properties to be demolished through Private Property Debris Removal 
(PPDR) program. 


e. 25 schools impacted with 5 considered substantially damaged. 
3. Current Project Breakdown 


Project 

tt of Projects 

Cost Per Project Type 
(Federal Share) 

WV Division of Highways 

583 

$ 33,138,585 

WVNG 

10 

$ 2,474,757 

SBA (Schools) 

10 

$ 178,342,354 

WVDHSEM 

31 

$ 5,827,976 

DEP 

2 

$ 787,500 

Municipalities 

279 

$ 31,481,806 

County School Boards 

55 

$ 33,018,413 

PPDR 

742 

$ 4,902,085 

Management Costs 


$10,000,000 

TOTAL 

1 1 __• r-v It. 




4. Upcoming Deadlines 

a. PPDR extension ending December 25, 2017. 

b. Contract demolition work extended until April 15, 2018. 
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Federal Assistance Overview 
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Summary of Deadlines 




Nov. 3: 
HMGP 
Deadline 
(Applicants) 

Nov. 12: 

CDBG-DR 

Substantial 

Amendment 

Deadline 

Nov. 30: 

CDBG-DR 

Deadline 

(Applicants) 


Dec. 22: 
HMGP 
Deadline 
(State) 

Dec. 25: 

PPDR 

Program 

Extension 

expires 


March 22 

HMGP 

Extension 

(Pending 

approval) 


Aug. 18: 

CDBG-DR 

Deadline 

(State) 
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FEMA 4273-DR, West Virginia Flooding 

Hazard Mitigation Gram Progranr Applications and Project^ Costs _ ||p; FEMA 


Map 
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Coordinate System WGS 19M World Mercator 
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Coordinate S/ttem vmgs 1 ?W we'd Mercator 





FEMA 4273-DR, West Virginia Flooding 

Hazard Mitigation Grant Program Reconstruction Applications 
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Appli cant Distribution 
by County 







Summit Decision Points 

Session #1: Identify and Agree to State Recovery Priorities 

' ' !r areaS f0r diSaS,er reC0Very « wi " spread across 

entire state. Does the current model of distribution work best'? 

• Is there a need for one department to take the lead in a specific priority area or should 
each department address the need where possible? 

3. Can existing initiatives or emerging industries be leveraged in affected communities? 

How can „o„-disas,er tods support the priori,ies and stfategy from 4 7 T d beyon , 
5. Is .here consensus among stakeholders on ,he identified priorities duringth™,"o' 


Se5 f "o! 2: ,u raft ACti0 " Plan l0r Achievin 8 Recovery Priorities 

framework?" 1 * 0 " erap0Wred lead « h ' I*™- to create a 

3 kTJjT a T P>a 1- frameW ° rk l0 ° k Hkeand how can il statewide 7 

3. Is there long-term apphcability for the framework? If so, how long will the current 
priorities and strategies be relevant? 

4 rpv!! "T fr r ew0rk , be upda,ed over ,ime ? If so, who will take the lead to regularly 

re\iew the framework and convene meetings? ^ 

5. How does the WV State Resiliency Office tie into the process? 
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Tarry, Ru ssell 

From: 

Sent: 

To: 

Subject: 
Attachments: 


FYI 


W 


Tarry, Russell W M 

FW: Discussion on Monday 
Resilience_framework pdf- i 

P«f, F ra m ewor k _M,,„ x . pdf;res| „ ence _ ()otesdoK 


James Young 

&r:? ia R r VeryC ° 0rdl "«'<>^ead 

202.394 0229 ■ tl ^ ° ffiCe; Re S'°n '» 


From: Young, James 

Sent: Friday, November 17 2017 ><:„ n. 
o. Farkas, Brian <bfarkas@wvca us> 

Subject: Discussion on Monday 

Brian, 

f:r rtinem d —« rega , 

button and h ° W '* ^ed fo fra ~ * 

Ut ' Wanted t0 go ahead and get some ft , W ° rk ' ™ “Plain everythineTn ° Utcomes of the 

get some th,„ gs to you /n advance. ^* 6 detail on Mend 

A rough visual of the comnnn , , e the following doc 

§ ai n, I just wanted to get thic 

good weekend. you toc *ay, but we wiJJ discuss in a * i 

detail on Monday. Thanks and have a 

James Young 

202 - 3940229 
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Resiliency Framework vs. Resiliency Plan 

The Resilience Framework is (1) a structure with defined groups, roles and responsibilities, and 
whole community participation to ensure an integrated and uniform approach to improve 
resilience across the state, (2) a process that will result in resilience guidance for use by 
communities and stakeholders throughout the state, and (3) approaches for effective 
communication, cross-discipline coordination, and increased collaboration. The Colorado 
structure includes the Governor's Leadership Committee and the Colorado Resiliency Working 
Group, which includes a steering committee, six functional Sector Committees, a Risk Analysis 
ommittee, and a Communications and Engagement Committee. 


The framework is not the same as a resilience plan. A Resilience Plan is a forward-leaning 
strategic and living document that (1) considers risks and vulnerabilities across economic,' 
health and social services, housing, infrastructure, watersheds and natural resources, and 
community sectors; (2) examines likely resilience issues and their causes; (3) develops and 

prioritizes possible strategies to address those issues and build resilience; (4) identifies known 
and needed. 


Definitions of Resiliency 

• Ability of communities to rebound from and positively adapt to, or thrive amidst, 
unexpected or adverse situations, including disasters and climate change, to ensure 

quality of life, healthy growth, durable systems, and conservation of resources for todav 
and tomorrow. 


• Community resilience is the capability to anticipate risk, limit impact, and bounce back 

rapidly through survival, adaptability, evolution, and growth in the face of turbulent 
change. 

• The capacity of a system, community, or society potentially exposed to hazards to 

adapt, by resisting or changing, in order to reach and maintain an acceptable level of 
functioning and structure. 

• For individuals and communities, resilience means the ability to anticipate, prepare for 
and adapt to changing conditions and withstand, respond to, and recover rapidly from ’ 
disruptions. Disruptions can include deliberate attacks, accidents, potential threats, and 
naturally occurring incidents. Discussions of resilience will vary depending on the focus 
of the effort and stakeholders involved (e.g., individuals, communities, regions), the 
scale and time frame of planning and rebuilding efforts, and the expected return 
frequency and severity of the event or stressor. 



Additional Vision Statements 

• A resilient state of diverse communities and regions that effectively collaborate, plan, 
develop, manage resources, and maintain flexibility and adaptability to support 
Colorado's lifestyle, continued growth, and quality of life for today and tomorrow. 

• A state where communication, diversity, preparedness, community-based planning, 
smart and safe development, flexibility, efficient resource management, systems 
approach, education, and collaboration enable sustainable quality of life. 

• A Resilient Colorado has the flexibility, diversity and adaptability to develop or 
redevelop in a way that maintains or enhances natural resources, built environments, 
and the Colorado lifestyle. 

• Resilient Colorado communities that support diverse populations and economy, 
community services, livelihood and engagement; provide risk awareness, minimization 
of impacts, conservation of resources, protection of assets and redundancy in 
infrastructure; employ systems thinking, community-based processes and informed 
decisions; demonstrate self-sufficiency, self-reliance, flexibility and adaptability; and 
maintain effective communications at all levels. 

• A state with systems that build physical, economic, environmental, and social capacity 
to reduce vulnerabilities, manage known risks, and allow future incident responders to 
maintain acceptable levels of functioning across all systems and quickly adapt system 
structures to changing risk and vulnerability scenarios. 

Potential Guiding Principles 

• Whole Community - Participants from all sectors of a community, all levels of 
government, and individuals and families are important to and should be included in the 
process 

• Community-based - Be locally driven to ensure local-buy in, community engagement, 
and decision-making at the local level 

• Transparency — Information and actions will be shared openly with partners and 
stakeholders 

• Communication - ensure information exchange is possible, use and expand existing 
communication networks 

• Informed Decision-Making - promote information-sharing and provide education and 
outreach 

• Education and Outreach - Promote long-term resilience and sustainability planning and 
practices through education, outreach, incentives and identification of benefits at a local 
level 





accountability in risk management d “al/local respons.b.l.ty and 

* Collaboration - InTtitutionabzewh T ' eVel ' Starti " g W ' th the ,0Ca,s 

areas and boundaries by breaking d^wn^s a", al, lellels 0 ?' 0 " ' W ° rk aCr ° SS ,UnC "° nal 
community groups, etc. S °^§ overnrT >ent, nonprofits, 

Partner5hiPS Wh " e d -'°P'"S new 

Regionalism - Think and , mlnal e m 7 "P^licpriva.e partnerships 

All-Hazards - Use an all h,V 7 em P ha ^'"8 a systems approach 

asthma. ^ aPPr ° aCh ’ *"<*«*"« even the less obvious risks such as 

to Chanel »„ < ^^^" r ^ ne,wort s t0 be more flexible and adaptable 

where everything is^nt,dually ^ i,eratiVe PrOCess 

Opportunity - Take advantaee r,f »n PP V ,h ' S ,0 re Shlatory framework 

government universes etc reS ° UrCeS ' inC ' Udi " g ^ > peer communities. 

Efficiency - Conserve resources 

BesTp V ra«l T’*' diS,ribu,i °" ° f sources 

prac,S^^“~^ r i ncorp or a te, heir resilience best 
beyond best practices to set a new benchmark o wnrrT'™ 5 ^ aC,i '' ities ~ but look 

Based - Use metrics and cos,-benefit analysis to be more outcome-based 


Potential Focus Sertnrc 

• Community/Society 

• Individuals & Families 

• Agriculture 

• Economic 

• Environmental 

• Natural Resources 

• Health 

• Housing 

• Infrastructure 

• Land Use 

• Watersheds 




What Does Resiliency Look Like? 


1. People understand the risks that may affect them and others in their community. 
They understand the risks assessed, particularly those in their local area. They have 
comprehensive local information about hazards and risks, including who is exposed 
and who is most vulnerable. They take action to prepare for disasters and are 
adaptive and flexible to respond appropriately during emergencies. 


2. People have taken steps to anticipate disasters and to protect themselves and their 
assets, including their homes and possessions, cultural heritage and economic capital, 
therefore minimizing physical, economic and social losses. They have committed the 
necessary resources and are capable of organizing themselves before, during and 
after disasters which helps to restore social, institutional and economic activity. 

3. People work together with local leaders using their knowledge and resources to 
prepare for and deal with disasters. They use personal and community strengths, and 
existing community networks and structures; a resilient community is enabled by 
strong social networks that offer support to individuals and families in a time of crisis. 

4. People work in partnership with emergency services, their local authorities and other 
relevant organizations before, during and after emergencies. These relationships 
ensure community resilience activities are informed by local knowledge, can be 
undertaken safely, and complement the work of emergency service agencies. 

5. Emergency management plans are resilience-based, to build disaster resilience within 
communities over time. Communities, governments and other organizations take 
resilience outcomes into account when considering and developing core services, 
products and policies. They are adaptive and flexible to respond to disasters. 

6. Businesses and other service providers undertake wide-reaching business continuity 
planning that links with their security and emergency management arrangements. 

7. Land use planning systems and building control arrangements reduce, as far as is 
practicable, community exposure to unreasonable risks from known hazards, and 
suitable arrangements are implemented to protect life and property, and 

8. Following a disaster, a satisfactory range of functioning is restored quickly. People 
understand the mechanisms and processes through which recovery assistance may 
be made available and they appreciate that support is designed to be offered, in the 
first instance, to the most vulnerable community members. 
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West Virginia Resilient Community Workshops 


2 . 


•• purpose 

To provide communities impacted by the 2016 flnnH 

evelop a strategic recovery and resiliency action nla^Th 3 teChn ' Cal assist ance workshop to 
mput from key stakeholders, and the action olan tai,0red worksho P will built upon 

resiliency o, their communities. State and fX , m ^ -"» recovery and 

'dentify potentia, funding sources w«h communities t0 

Objectives 

Provide a targeted and tailn^H -> ^ P for the workshop, 
federal resources that culminates in thTcrea^nof^ 6 C ° mmunities usin S state and 
community needs and long-term resiliency. "" aCt, ° n P ' a " t0 address specific 

moving toward the ecoZmlc^s"^^^'^ environ C ° mmUnitleS who are Planning and 
communities through EPA Technical Assista Vir ° nmental sus tainability of their 

6. Assist with the identification of state an Hf r . 

and policies identified in the action plan. ^ resources to 'mpfement the projects 


4. 


5. 


2 . 


4. 


ueiiverables 

1- Custom, two day-workshop focused on targeted and r 

priorities and objectives. 8 “ d Communit V specific recovery 

and funding sources ^ recomme "* strategies 

student reSearCh and ac,i0n '*» d ™'°^ *>y Environment Science graduate 



1 I Page 


IV - Pro P°sed Targeted Topics 

address a, the w^hop"' menU °' P °' ent ‘ al '° pi “'» 

Facilitate the workshop and assist in the completon oTth ,he "k"'""* 1 ,0pics ' wh » will 
work with the other partners to identify specdic oo ° P ' an ' Gradua,e students will 

^ass requirements. State and federal partners will a sis“,1° comn,u " iti « and fulfill 

resources to help the communities to £“ * ' P " d - a " d 

* ^wntpwrgReyi talitation / s . areas include: 

traditional downtowns and main streets' and '° !tren6t,,en or revitalize 

quality of life and strengthen overall resiliency °° S ' ‘ 0Ca ' econom V- improve 

Strategies to enhance current 

agriculture, community gardens andwerall comluT 0 ^ l0Ca ' f00ds/sustaina ble 
* Broadband Access. Strategies fnr k corr| munity revitalization. 

expand/improve access speed; and^^^'^*"' br ° adband capabilities; 

healthy” economically vibrant plafesTy I* 8 '* 5 t0 he ' P communi ties create walkable 
Such - community hea,th «* **V partners 

. ;° nPrPfi ; h ° Spi ‘ als ' and other health care facMes “ 

Planning and strategy development 

^^^^re^henw tqfassessbig^c^d^i^'hpQjh^ 3 ™ f ° r natUral disas ' a rt and plan 

* & Historic p..,.- P ICIeS ’ and de ” el °Prnent regulations, 
preservation and reuse of hTstoric bulldin^f;' USSIOn and Orategies of how 

• ^^gilWa stewater. Fn., FY , „ 6 PPOrts SIJ stainable communities. 

( «»w n »u^ ter PUmP Sta, '° nS ' wast «^ r: ^"TOmtIId^ ,0 

of businesses with 


& FEMA 

nr>s\ c 
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V. Workshop Timeline 



fi nalize Dates for Workshop* 
Secure Locations forWorkshops 
Denver Workshops 


Februa ry 2018 
March 2018^ 


March 2018 


Complete ActlonPlan 


April - May 2018 


Hold MowUp Consul,a„on W| , b Communitjes 


VI. Role of Environmental Science Graduate Students 

d°' en 0f ,he West Vir8inla Dppa "™"* * 

efforts. Dr. Polen is “ * T* ^ * bp "««V 

University of Maryland's City College He teaches nvironmental Sciences Department at the 
offered his student's services to suDnort th online, graduate level course and has 

natural connection to the environmental scienc^ ^ reC0Very in West Virginia. There is a 

communities. The students will perform the and res,l,ence needs in the impacted 

semester: Perf ° rm the proposed ol **tives during the spring 2018 

1. After the community consultation, the students will select i , w 
community that fulfil, course requirements for their program 

' S tuVe7aXheT« * he t0pic and case 

discussed a, the workshop * ^‘° bp »«■"« *" d 

the „ ew community”input ' h6ir rep0rt by ""corporating 

communities during the follow up consultation. 


















































c. 


VII. Pre-Workshop Actions Items 

L “7 uni,ie : ,o create a cus,om ' *">■** s * i ° wcase 

communities include ° VerV " d ° f ,he “>"'™nity. Proposed 

a. Clendenin 

b. Rich wood 

White Sulphur Springs or Rainelle (Phase II Project) 

2 ' ans d uftiir ,mUnit,eS 3 qUeSti ° nnaire and read ahead documents in preparation for 

b. Council Representation 

c. County Commission 

d. Regional Planning & Development Council 

e. Local non-profit organizations 

f. Representation from Long-Term Recovery Committee 

6 Ide'n,? and * eu ™^^^^7«So 0 p f S ,heir W ° rk f ° r 6aCh C ° mmunit '' 

7 f A ? d S6CUre facilitation and support staff for workshops 

8 ; rr—— 

Proposed participants will in W ° rkshops ' 



Mayor & Council 
County Commission 
^PDC 


LTRC 

Non-Profit Organization ^ 
Chamber of Commerce 


WV DHSEM 

^ZDepartment^Cornrne7ce 

WVNG 
WV PEP 

WV Brownfield Cente rs^ 

W V U Land Use Clinic 


’workshop.^ ^ 0rt ' cl ^ on ^ s w '^ be ' nv 'ted once a community chooses topical areas for the 
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